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REFUTES  STORY 
OF  LINCOLN  AND 
RUTLED6E  LOVEj 

Late  R.  J.  Onstott's  Letter/ 

Said  Lincoln  Never  Called    j 

on  Dying  Girl  ; 

The  old  fable  of  the  Abraham  Lin-  j 
coin-Ann  Rutledge  romance  was  re- 
futed again  today. 

Information  comes  this  time  through 
rn  old  letter  from  the, late  R.  J.  On- 
stott to  the  late  R.  Y.  Kincaid  of 
Athens.  The  correspondence  was 
first  discovered  by  a  nephew,  A.  S. 
Kincaid  of  Athens,  when  delving 
through  a  forgotten  trunk  of  the  de- 
ceased who  died  more  than  seven 
years  ago. 

Although  the  leter  was  really  meant 
for  the  late  Archibald  Kincaid,  the 
grandfather,  it  is  addressed  to  his 
brother  as  the  health  of  the  former 

s  pi-evented  him  from  personally  car- 

!  ing  for  his  correspondence. 

1      A  copy  of  the  letter,  brought  to  the 
Illinois  State   Register   by   Mr.   Kin-, 
caid,  member  of  a  prominent   pioneer 
family   of  Athens   and  nearby   com-  j 
inanities,  follows:  ! 

"Mr.  R.  Y.  Kincaid 
'Athens,  111. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"Through  Mr.  W.  I.  Kincaid  of  Ma- 
son City,  I  learn  you  have  a  life  his- 
tory of  Lincoln  written  by  William 
Hcmdon  the  first  editor  not  his  re- 
vised as  I  have  that  in  two  volumes. 
I  mean,  the  first  edition.  If  you  have 
it  I  should  like  so  much  to  see  it 
and  read  it.  I  suppose  you  know  who 
I  am.  R.  J.  Onstott.  Born  at  New 
Salem  Dec.  6,  1830.  That  was  before 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  down  the 
Sangamon  river  with  Offet  on  the  flat 
boat  on  this  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

"I  know  the  publishers  destroy  all 
of  this  first  edition.  If  they  can  get 
a  hold  of  it  I  know  thre  is  not  any- 
thing in  the  first  edition  about  the 
story  of  Ann  Rutledge  being  Lincoln's 
sweetheart.  This  could  not  be  for  my 
father  Henry  Onstott  bought  the  tav- 
ern of  James  Rutledge  in  1833  and 
James  Rutledge  moved  down  to  Con- 
cord six  miles  north  of  New  Salem 
and  the  Rutledges  did  not  live  in  New 
Salem  after  that. 

"So  all  the  story  is  a  lie  and  of 
whole  cloth.  It  is  to  refute  these  lies 
that  I  want  to  get  the  first  edition.  I 
remember  very  well  when  Ann  Rut- 
ledge died.  My  father  went  to  see  her 
and  the  family  about  two  weeks  be^ 
fore  she  died.  I  know  that  Lincoln 
did  not  go  to  see   her  once   at  her 


! Letter  Refutes 
Tale  of  Lincoln, 
Rutledge  Love 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Aug.  12— (UP) 
— Rprent  discovery  of  an  old  letter 
from  the  late  R.  J.  Onstott  to  the  late 
R.  Y.  Ktncaid,  of  Athens,  near  here, 
both  early  Illinois  settlers,  tends  fur- 
ther to  refute  the  old  story  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln-Ann  Rulodge  ro- 
mance, according  to  local  Lincoln 
students. 

The  correspondence  was  discovered 
by  a  nephew,  A.  S.  Kincaid,  of  Ath- 
ens, while  delving  through  a  forgotten 
trunk. 

The  letter  follows: 

"Mr.  R.  A.  Kincaid. 

"Athens,  111. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Through  Mr.  W.  I.  Kincaid  of  Ma- 
son City,  I  learn  you  have  a  life  his- 
tory of  Lincoln  written  by  William 
Herndon  the  first  editor  not  his  re- 
vised as  I  have  that  in  two  volumes. 
I  mean,  the  first  edition.  If  you  have 
it  I  should  like  so  much  to  see  It  and 
read  it.  I  suppose  you  know  who  I 
am.  R.  J.  Onstott.  Born  at  New 
Salem,  December  6,  1830.  That  was 
before  Abraham  Lincoln  came  down 
;  the  Sangamon  river  with  Offet  on 
|  the  flat  boat  on  his  first  trip  to  New 
Orleans. 

"I  know  the  publishers  destroy  all 
I  of  this  first  edition.  I  know  there  is 

not  anything  about  the  story  of  Ann 

Rutledge    being    Lincoln's    sweetheart. 

This  could  not  be  for  my  fatht-r, 
i  Henry   Onstott,   bought  the   tavern  of 

James  Rutledge  in  1833  and  James 
;  Rutledge  moved  down  to  Concord  six 

miles   north  of    New   Salem    and    the 

Rutledges  did  not  live  in  New  Salem 

after  that. 

"So  all  the  story  Is  a  lie  and  of 
whole  cloth.  It  is  to  refute  these  lies 
that  I  want  to  get  the  first  edition.  I 
remember  very  well  when  Ann  Rut- 
ledge died.  My  father  went  to  see  her 
and  the  family  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore she  died.  I  know  that  Lincoln 
did  not  go  to  see  her  once  at  her  re- 
quest as  others  did  but  he  did  go  to 
her  funeral.  The  Salem  Chatauqua 
got  me  to  plat  New  Salem  and  pub- 
lish it  to  preserve  it  and  I  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  it  and  ask  you  to  ac- 
cept it  and  have  it  framed. 
"Very  respectfully, 

R.  J.  Onstott." 


Lincoln's  Great  Love  for  Ann 
Is  Declared  a  Romantic  Myth 


By  the  United  Press. 

URBANA,  ILL.,  Feb.  12.— Attack- 
ing the  romantic  legends  of  Lin- 
colniana,  Professor  J.  G.  Randall  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  said  to- 
day that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Rutledge  never  were  great  lovers. 

"It  is  a  known  fact,"  he  said, 
"that  Lincoln  proposed  to  another 
woman  within  a  year  after  Ann's 
death.  Other  known  facts  indicate 
that  there  was  not  much  of  a  love 
affair  between  the  two." 

The  Ann  Rutledge  story,  he  ex- 
plained, was  heard  first  in  1866, 
more  than  thirty  years  after  her 
death,  and  much  of  the  testimony 
upon  which  it  was  based  was  wholly 
unreliable. 

"When  we  make  a  diligent  inves- 
tigation we  can  find  little  to  sup- 
port the  tradition  of  a  great,  over- 
whelming love,  the  assertion  that 
Lincoln  was  thrown  off  his  mental 
balance  by  Ann's  death  and  the  be- 
lief that  Lincoln  so  deeply  cher- 
ished Ann  that  it  outweighed  his 
affection  for  Mary,  his  wife,"  Pro- 
fessor Randall  said. 


By  the   United  Press. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  Feb.  12.— 
An  hitherto  little  known  incident 
which  occurred  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  President  was  revealed 
today  by  Signor  Augusto  Rosso,  j 
Italian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Rosso,  speaking  at  a  public 
memorial  service  to  Lincoln,  dis- 
closed that  W.  H.  Seward,  Lincoln's 
secretary  of  state,  once  sought  the 
aid  of  Garibaldi,  the  great  Italian 
patriot,  and  offered  him  a  major 
generalship  in  the   Union  army. 

The  letter,  Rosso  said,  was  written 
in  1861,  shortly  after  Garibaldi  had 
launched  a  revolt  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  two  Sicilies  and  stated  that 
the  fall  of  the  American  union 
"would  be  a  disastrous  blow  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom." 

Garibaldi's  illness,  his  own  coun- 
try's need  and  other  circumstances, 
however,  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting, Rosso  said. 


WEEK       BY       WEEK 


Two  Historical   Letters 

A.  S.  Kincaid  of  Athens  was  a  caller 
at  Lincoln  Tomb,  May  22,  1935,  and  left 
a  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  that  R.  J. 
Onsott  wrote  to  his  uncle,  R.  Y.  Kincaid. 
The  letter  contains  an  attack  on  the 
romance  of  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge.  It 
is  not  dated,  but  is  almost  a  duplicate  of 
a  letter  written  by  R.  J.  Onstott  to  to  the 
wiiter  June  15,  1910. 

The  two  letters  have  the  same  rubber- 
stamp  heading-.  They  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  the  same  indelible  pencil.  Both 
letters  score  the  Lincoln  love  romance. 
In  the  one  he  mentions  sending  his  New 
Salem  plat  to  Mr.  Kincaid  and  in  the 
other  one  of  the  plats  to  the  writer.  Ihe 
closing'  remark  of  one  is  "Very  rushed," 
and  the  other  "In  a  huriy."  In  the  Kin- 
caid letter  he  says:  "I  also  send  a"  and 
then  writes  about  something  else.  In  the 
other  letter,  after  referring  to  the  map, 
mentions  sending  a  key  to  the  same. 

The  Onstott  plat  of  New  Salem  is  18x. 
32  inches  giving  pictures  of  the  cabins 
as  he  remembered  them.  It  is  a  very  de- 
sirable historical  item. 


Lincoln-Rutledge    Romance 

Historians  are  divided  into  3  groups: 
Those  who  maintain  that  it  is  true  to 
history;  those  who  declare  that  there  is 
nothing  to  it,  and  the  third  those  who 
while  admitting  that  the  incident  has 
been  vividly  overdrawn  for  romantic  rea- 
sons, say  there  must  have  been  very 
friendly  relations  between  the  two,  es- 
pecially during  the  last  few  weeks  of 
Miss  Rutledge's  life.  They  say  it  is  a 
crime  to  spoil  such  a  romantic  story. 

The  two  Onstott  letters  mentioned 
above  have  great  historical  value  as  they 
were  written  by  one  on  the  ground  at  the 
time  the  incident  happened. 

The  letters  are  in  full  as  follows: 
Onstott's  Book  Store, 
'      Mason  City,  111.,  June  15,  '10. 
H.  W.  Fay,  DeKalb,  111. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  received  through 
the  courtesy  of  friend  Graham,  from 
whom  we  have  bought  cigars  and  traded 


stories  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  will  send  you  one  of  my  New  Salem 
plats,  with  key  and  circulars,  as  far  as 
I  can  go,  with  a  publication  which  will 
give  you  more  information  than  I  could 
write  you. 

Yes,  I  am  a  Lincoln  crank,  and  have 
been  since  I  could  remember  him,  before 
I  was  3  or  4  years  old. 

I  have  a  number  of  Lincoln  relics: 

Plat  of  which  Lincoln  surveyed  and 
platted. 

Two  iron  wed  bucket  hoops,  the  well 
bucket  father  made. 

The  augur  Lincoln  l.ored  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  let  the  water 
run  out. 

I  am  down  on  Hejndon's  life,  for  they 
are  mostly  a  lot  of  lies  about  Lincoln  at 
Salem,  and  Ann  Rutledge,  which  lie 
wrote  to  humiliate  Mrs.  Lincoln,  as  I 
shall  prove  when  I  write  it  up.  Another 
lie  is  the  almanac  story. 

I  will  write  no  more  at  present,  but 
send  you  what  I   have. 

Thanking   you    till    we   get   better   ac- 
quainted and  my  health  is  better.    I  have 
the  rheumatism  all  the  time. 
Respect., 

R.  J.  Onstott. 

I  received  some  post  cards  yesterday  of 
my  plat.     In  a  hurry. 


Onstott's  Book  Store, 

Mason  City,  111. 
Dr.  R.  Y.  Kincaid,  Athens,  111. 

Dear  Sir:  Through  Mr.  Kincaid,  Mason 
City,  I  learn  you  have  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  written  by  William  Herndon,  the 
first  edition  not  his  revised,  as  I  have 
that  in  two  volumes.  I  mean  the  first 
edition.  If  you  have  it,  I  should  like  so 
much  to  se-e  it  and  read  it.  I  .suppose 
you  know  who  I  am,  R.  J.  Onstott,  bom 
at  New  Salem,  Dec.  6,  LS30.  That  was 
before  Abraham  Lincoln  came  down  the 
Sangamon  river  with  Offutt  on  the  flat 
boat  on  the  trip  to  New  Orleans.  I 
know  the   publishers  destroy   (ed)    all  of 


this  first  edition  if  they  can  get  hold  of 
it.  I  know  tr.ere  is  not  anything  in  the 
first  edition  about  the  story  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge being  Lincoln's  sweet  heart.  This 
could  not  be  lor  my  father,  Henry  On- 
stott, bought  the  tavern  of  Jas.  Rutledge 
in  l<s.;.j,  and  James  Rutledge  moved  to 
Concord,  0  miles  north  of  New  Salem, 
and  the  Rutledges  did  not  live  in  New 
Salem  after  that.  So  all  the  story  is  a 
lie  and  out  of  whole  cloth.  It  is  to  re- 
fute these  lies  that  I  want  to  get  this 
first  edition. 

I  remember  very  well  when  Ann  Rut- 
ledge died.  My  father  went  to  see  her 
and  the  family  about  two  weeks  before 
she  died.  I  know  that  Lincoln  did  go  to 
s'ie  her  once  at  her  request  as  others  did, 
but  he  did  go  to  her  funeral. 

Now  the  Nc  w  Salem  Chautauqua  got 
me  to  plat  New  Salem  and  publish  it  to 
preserve  it  and  I  will  send  you  copy  of  it, 
and  ask  you  to  accept,  have  it  framed. 

I  also  send  a — 

I  was  not  a  soldier  on  account  of  being 
ruptured,  lifting  on  a  Lincoln  Pole  at 
Havana,  Ills.  In  18G0,  ran  as  mail  agent 
from  Pekin  to  Virginia  every  day  till 
18G3.  I  am  the  only  one  now  living  of 
the  9  who  originated  and  organized  the 
Union  League  at  Pekin,  Illinois,  in  1862. 
I  have  now  in  my  safe  all  of  the  rituals 
and  workings  of  the  League  which  I 
shall  soon  publish. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 
Very  Rushed, 

II.  J.  Onstott,  Snowbird. 

Mr.  Onstott's  reference  to  Herndon's 
first  edition  undoubtedly  means  the  La- 
inon  book.  Herndon  sold  his  manuscripts 
in  1872  to  \\  aid  II.  Lamon,  giving  ex- 
clusive lights  for  twenty  years.  The 
Lamon  book  gives  a  page  or  two  to  the 
love  romance  of  Ann  Rutledge  and  Mc- 
Neill— or  McNamar.  When  this  man  of 
affairs,  a  big  gun  at  New  Salem,  did  not 
return  from  the  east  to  marry  the  belle 
of  New  Salem,  111.,  it  hastened  her  death 
in  1835. 

In   the   Lamon   publication   only  slight 
mention  is  made  of  the  friendship  of  Lin- 
coln and  Miss  Rutledge  after  full  details 
of  the  McNeill  social  crash. 

Herndon,  after  twenty  years,  issued  in 
1892  the  three  volume  History  of  Lincoln 
in  which  the  romance  of  Lincoln  and  Ann 
Rutledge  became  a  larger  factor,  and  it 
was  the  inspiration  for  Bernie  Babcock's 
great  novel,  "The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutledge," 
that  probably  lias  touched  more  hearts 
than  any  other  Lincoln  book. 

Jacob  C.  Thompson,  the  eminent  Lin- 
coln authority,  declared  that  he  could 
find  no  proof  of  the  statement  that  the 
Lincoln  family  bought  up  all  the  copies 
obtainable  of  any  of  the  early  publica- 
tions. The  rumor  was  wide  spread,  but 
when  the  books  were  offered  there  were 
no  buyers.  It  seemed  to  be  sales  propa- 
ganda, scarcety  creating  a  demand, 


Discovery  Of  Old 
Letter  Discounts 
Lincoln  Romance 

Settler  Claimed  There  W&s 

Nothing  To  Ann  Rut* 

ledge  Affair 

Springfield,  I1L,  June  15. —  (UP)  — 
Recent  discovery  of  an  old  letter  from 
the  late  R.  J.  Onstott  to  the  late  R. 
Y.  Kincaid,  of  Athens,  near  here,  both 
early  Illinois  settlers,  tends  further 
to  refute  the  old  story  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln-Ann  Rutledge  romance, 
according  to  local  Lincoln  students. 

The  correspondence  was  discovered 
by  a  nephew,  A.  S.  Kincaid,  of  Athens, 
while  delving  through  a  fargotkea 
trunk. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mr.  R.  Y.  Kinsald, 

"Athens.  HI. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Through  Mr.  W.  I.  Kincaid  of 
Mason  City,  I  learn  you  have  a  life 
history  of  Lincoln  written  by  Wil- 
liam Herndon  the  first  editor  not 
his  revised  as  I  have  that  in  two 
volumes.  I  mean,  the  first  edition 
If  you  have  It  I  should  like  so  much 
to.  see  It  and  read  it.  I  suppose  you 
know  who  I  am.  R.  J.  Onstott.  Born 
at  New  Salem,  Dec.  6.  1830.  That 
was  before  Abraham  Lincoln  fame 
down  the  Sangamon  River  with  Offet 
on  the  flat  boat  on  his  first  trip 
to  New  Orleans. 

"I  know  the  publishers  destroy  all 
of  this  first  edition.  I  know  there 
is  not  anything  in  the  first  edition 
about  the  story  of  Ann  Rutledge  be- 
ing Lincoln's  sweetheart.  This  could 
not  be  for  my  father,  Henry  Onstott, 
bought  the  tavern  of  James  Rutledge 
in  1833  and  James  Rutledge  moved 
down  to  Concord  six  miles  north  of 
New  Salem  and  the  Rutledges  did  not 
live    in    New    Salem    after    that. 

"So  all  the  story  is  a  lie  and  of 
whole  cloth.  It  is  to  refute  these 
lies  that  I  want  to  get  the  first  edi- 
tion. I  remember  very  well  when  Ann 
Rutledge  died.  My  father  went  to 
see  her  and  the  family  about  two 
weeks  before  she  died.  I  know  that 
Lincoln  did  not  go  to  see  her  once  at 
her  request  as  others  did  but  he  did 
go  to  her  funeral.  The  Salem  Chau- 
tauqua got  me  to  plat  New  Salem  and 
publish  it  to  preserve  it  and  I  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  it  and  ask  you 
to  aecept  tt  and  have  it  framed. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"R.  J.  Onstott." 


• 
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ALTON  DEFENDS  NAME 
OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 

BLOOMLNfyiON,  111.— "The  Al- 
ton railroad  meant  no  disrespect  in 
naming  its  second  streamlined  train 
the  Ann  Rutledge,"  C  W.  Bearded, 
superintendent  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion said  Thursday  in  reply  to  a 
statement  roads  by  Dean  William 
Wallis  of  IlinoLs  Wesleyan  "in  a  Lin- 
coln address. 

Commenting  on  Dean  Wallis'  al- 
legation that  naming  the  train  the 
Ann  Rutledge  was  "an  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  in 
wretched  taste"  Mr.  Bearden  said : 

"When  we  placed  the  new  train 
in  service  last  summer  we  alreay 
had  one  streamlined  train  which  we 
called  the  Abe  Lincoln.  We  Tele  we 
had  adequately  taken  care  of  the 
Lincoln  family.  It's  easy  to  sse  it 
wouldn't  have  ben  go:d  business  to 
have  called  the  new  train  the  Mrs. 
Abe  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Bearden  said  the  name  se- 
lected for  the  train  was  suggested 
by  a  number  of  patrons,  who  deem- 
ed it  appropriate  inasmuch  as  the 
Alton  runs  through  the  territory 
near  New  Salem  state  park  where 
Ann  Rutledge,  Lincoln's  old  sweet- 
heart, is  buried. 

"We  regret  that  anyone  should 
dislike  the  name,"  said  Mr.  Bearden. 
'  "We  have  received  many  compli- 
ments along  with  a  few  complaints. 
Neverthless,  the  train  Is  well  pa- 
tronized and  has  proven  a  wise  in- 
vestment." 
j_  
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The  Ann  Rutledge  Myth 


No  episode  in  the  eventful  story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  drama- 
tized to  such  an  extent  as  his  alleged 
romance  with  Ann  Rutledge,  yet  the 
whole  tradition  which  has  been  noted 
as  one  of  the  famous  love  affairs  in 
American  literature  is  largely  a  myth. 
Although  it  has  been  called  "one  of 
the  world's  most  classic  stories,"  the 
legend  should  not  be  included  among 
historical  records  when  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  fiction. 

William  Herndon,  the  chief  of  all 
Lincoln  myth-makers,  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  the 
Lincoln-Rutledge  romance  myth  and 
gave  wide  circulation  to  this  fiction 
through  a  lecture  which  he  published 
emphasizing  the  alleged  infatuation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  daughter 
of  the  New  Salem  tavern-keeper. 

Lincoln  historians  who  have  made 
careful  studies  of  the  sources  relating 
to  the  New  Salem  period  of  Lincoln's 
life  give  little  credence  to  the  highly 
colored  story  of  Lincoln's  wooing  of 
Ann  Rutledge.  They  are  more  inclined 
to  observe  with  some  degree  of  in- 


terest Lincoln's  actual  romance  with 
Mary  Owens,  which  occurred  in  the 
same  community  a  year  after  Ann's 
death,  and  which  is  a  romance  based 
on  dependable  data. 

Confused  Memories 

After  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  had  a  tendency  to  im- 
mortalize him,  every  man  or  woman 
who  could  recall  an  incident  by  which 
they  or  their  family  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  immediately  tried  to 
bring  to  mind  the  eventful  contact. 

The  people  who  had  lived  in  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  while  Lincoln  resided 
there  had  to  go  back  thirty  years  to 
recall  the  incidents  associated  with 
their  fellow  townsman,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  their  memories  were 
somewhat  confused  about  certain  in- 
cidents which  may  have  occurred  in 
the  community  so  long  ago. 

In  the  short  history  of  New  Salem 
which  survived  as  a  town  less  than  a 
decade,  it  was  recalled  that  there  was 
a  girl  living  near  there  who  died  about 
the  time  she  was  to  have  been  married 
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(Ann  Rutledge,  1835).  It  was  known 
that  Lincoln  pursued  an  ardent  court- 
ship in  the  town  with  a  girl  (Mary 
Owens,  1836)  who  refused  his  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple also  remembered  that  Lincoln 
had  a  love  affair  shortly  after  leaving 
New  Salem  (Mary  Todd,  1839) ,  and 
it  broke  up  leaving  him  in  a  state  of 
mental  collapse. 

With  all  these  episodes  of  romance 
occurring  within  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  it  is  not  strange  that 
from  this  hazy  background  there 
should  emanate  a  confusion  of  mem- 
ories about  the  love  affairs  of  a  certain 
young  man  who  resided  in  the  pio- 
neer village.  The  Ann  Rutledge  of 
fiction  really  became  a  composite 
character  who  represented  three  dif- 
ferent young  women  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's acquaintance. 

The  Herndon  Lecture 

Lincoln  was  hardly  in  his  grave 
before  Herndon  began  to  draw  upon 
the  sources  of  folklore  from  people 
who  once  lived  in  the  extinct  town  of 
New  Salem.  Less  than  two  months 
had  elapsed  before  he  was  carrying 
on  some  correspondence  with  John 
Hill,  son  of  Samuel  Hill. 

John  Hill  was  born  a  year  after 
Ann  Rutledge  died  and  was  but  three 
years  old  when  Lincoln  left  New 
Salem  for  Springfield,  so  we  would 
not  expect  him  to  speak  with  any  first 
hand  knowledge  about  a  traditional 
courtship  between  them.  Hill  had 
written  to  Herndon  previous  to  June 
12,  1865,  telling  the  story  that  Lin- 
coln was  in  love  with  Ann,  that  she 
was  promised  to  someone  else,  that 
she  died,  and  that  Lincoln  became 
crazy  as  a  bat.  As  far  as  we  can  learn, 


this  is  the  earliest  traditional  story  of 
the  romance,  and  it  was  told  by  one 
who  could  not  possibly  have  been  a 
witness  to  the  incidents  he  mentioned. 

Possibly  it  was  this  lead  in  the  let- 
ter written  to  him  by  Hill  that  even- 
tually sent  Herndon  about  a  year 
later  out  to  the  Sand  Ridge  commu- 
nity seven  miles  from  New  Salem  to 
interview  John  McNamar.  He  was  the 
real  and  only  lover  of  Ann  Rutledge 
and  the  man  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed at  the  time  of  her  death.  The 
interview  took  place  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, October  14,  1866,  at  McNamar's 
home  near  New  Salem. 

Apparently  the  contribution  of 
chief  value  which  came  to  Herndon 
from  his  interview  with  McNamar 
was  atmosphere.  The  emotional  reac- 
tion of  McNamar  as  he  referred  to 
Miss  Rutledge  apparently  impressed 
Herndon  more  deeply  than  any  of  the 
facts  which  McNamar  related,  as 
they  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
story  which  had  already  taken  form 
in  Herndon's  imagination.  After  com- 
menting on  McNamar's  weeping 
scene,  upon  mention  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's  death  which  had  occurred 
thirty  years  before,  Herndon  suggests 
that  McNamar  probably  purchased 
the  farm  on  which  he  was  then  living 
"because  of  the  sad  memories  that 
cluster  over  and  around  it."  It  is  well 
known  that  McNamar  purchased  the 
place  four  years  previous  to  Ann's 
death,  so  Herndon's  conclusion  was 
as  far-fetched  here  as  in  other  in- 
stances. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  the  weeping 
McNamar,  the  grave  of  his  betrothed, 
and  a  day  spent  at  New  Salem,  Hern- 
don began  to  prepare  his  famous  lec- 
ture on  "Abraham  Lincoln,  Ann  Rut- 
ledge, New  Salem,  Pioneering  and  the 
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Poem."  It  took  Herndon  about  one 
month  to  prepare  the  address  and  it 
was  delivered  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
on  November  16,  1866.  Although 
there  were  few  people  present  at  the 
lecture,  Herndon  had  the  material 
printed  in  broadside  form  and  it  was 
placed  on  sale  at  the  news  stands. 
Magazines  and  newspapers  copied  it 
and  the  Lincoln-Rutledge  myth  was 
on  its  way  for  approval.  The  address 
contained  about   12,000  words. 

Herndon's  opening  statement  in  the 
concluding  division  of  the  lecture 
was:  "I  do  not  think — wishing  to  ar- 
rogate nothing  to  myself — that  any 
living  man  or  woman  so  well  under- 
stands the  many  delicate  wheels  and 
hidden  springs  of  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln, Miss  Rutledge,  the  Poem,  and 
its  relation  to  the  two  in  time  and 
place,  as  I  do." 

Certainly  Herndon's  entire  infor- 
mation about  this  romance  came  to 
him  secondhand.  He  was  born  in  1818 
and  was  only  eleven  years  old  when 
Ann  first  arrived  in  New  Salem.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Herndon  ever  saw  her,  as 
he  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death  and  would  have 
emphasized  the  fact  if  he  had  met 
her. 

Herndon  makes  no  claim  that  Lin- 
coln ever  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss 
Rutledge  to  him  or  confided  in  him 
about  this  alleged  romance,  yet  he 
states,  on  what  authority  we  do  not 
know,  that  "Abraham  Lincoln  loved 
Ann  Rutledge  with  all  his  soul,  mind, 
and  strength.  She  loved  him  as  dearly, 
tenderly,  affectionately.  They  seemed 
made  in  Heaven  for  each  other." 
Herndon  also  made  this  extravagant 
statement,  "Lincoln  loved  Ann  Rut- 
ledge better  than  his  own  life." 


Ann's  Real  Lover 

Ann  Rutledge  did  have  a  lover  at 
New  Salem  and  when  she  died  she 
was  still  engaged  to  him,  but  his 
name  was  not  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
young  man  who  won  the  hand  of  Ann 
Rutledge  was  John  McNamar,  alias 
John  McNeil.  McNamar  came  to  New 
Salem  in  1829  the  very  year  the  town 
site  was  settled  by  Ann's  father, 
James  Rutledge,  and  his  nephew, 
John  Cameron.  McNamar  in  part- 
nership with  Samuel  Hill  opened  a 
store  on  the  hill  just  above  the  Rut- 
ledge-Cameron  mill.  Later  Rutledge 
converted  his  log  cabin  into  a  four 
room  tavern  and  McNamar  became 
one  of  his  first  boarders. 

Already  in  love  with  the  tavern- 
keeper's  daughter,  McNamar  soon  be- 
came engaged  to  her.  Possibly  antici- 
pating an  early  marriage  McNamar 
purchased  on  July  26,  1831  a  forty 
acre  tract,  part  of  the  farm  owned  by 
Ann's  father.  McNamar  also  pur- 
chased another  farm  adjacent  to  the 
Rutledge  property.  In  this  last  land 
transaction  Abraham  Lincoln  as- 
sisted McNamar  in  drawing  up  the 
papers  consummating  the  deal.  De- 
siring to  make  the  title  of  the  land 
secure  McNamar  confided  in  Lincoln 
that,  although  he  had  gone  under  the 
assumed  name  of  John  McNeil,  his 
real  name  was  John  McNamar,  and 
he  pledged  Lincoln  to  keep  that  part 
secret.  He  claimed  he  had  changed 
his  name  to  prevent  his  movements 
from  becoming  known  to  his  parents. 
Later  McNamar  took  his  fiancee  into 
his  confidence  about  his  real  name 
which  she  would  some  day  be  wear- 
ing. 

If  the  Rutledges  at  that  early  day 
were  claiming  descent  from  the  fam- 
ous Rutledge  family  of  North  Caro- 
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lina  they  too  may  have  been  prac- 
ticing some  deception,  as  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  they  were  not 
descendants  from  the  illustrious  fam- 
ily of  that  name  who  provided  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Neither  pseudonyms  nor 
doubtful  family  heritages,  however, 
influenced  the  romance  of  John  and 
Ann. 

After  a  four  year  residence  in  New 
Salem  McNamar  decided  to  visit  his 
parents  in  New  York  state  and  prom- 
ised Ann  that  upon  his  return  they 
would  be  married.  Some  correspond- 
ence passed  between  Ann  and  Mc- 
Namar during  the  early  part  of  his 
visit,  but  several  misfortunes  which 


befell  him  caused  the  letters  to  be 
sent  at  greater  intervals.  McNamar's 
father  was  taken  ill  and  the  son  felt 
it  his  duty  to  remain  with  him.  The 
old  gentleman  passed  away  and  then 
there  was  the  estate  to  settle,  which 
task  evolved  upon  John.  By  the  time 
he  could  get  his  mother,  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  notion  of  migrating 
to  New  Salem,  nearly  three  years  had 
passed.  After  his  prolonged  visit  Mc- 
Namar arrived  in  New  Salem  to  learn 
that  his  sweetheart  had  passed  away, 
and  that  his  plans  for  the  anticipated 
wedding  were  frustrated. 

The  news  correspondent,  George 
Alfred  Townsend,  visited  Herndon  at 
Springfield  in  January  1867,  two 
months  after  the  famous  address,  and 
wrote  out  the  substance  of  his  con- 
versation with  Lincoln's  former  law 
partner  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
With  respect  to  the  death  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  he  claimed  Herndon  told  him 
this: 

"About  the  time  when  they,  (Abra- 
ham and  Ann)  passed  from  courtesy 
to  tenderness,  and  marriage  between 
them  was  more  than  hinted  at,  the  sick 
man  (McNamar)  returned  like  a 
ghost,  gauged  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs, and  upbraided  the  lady  with 
fickleness.  She  had  a  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  and  felt  keenly  the  shame 
of  having  seemed  to  trifle  with  two 
gentlemen  at  once;  this  preyed  upon 
her  mind  till  her  body,  not  very 
strong,  suffered  by  sympathy,  and 
Mr.  Herndon  has  oral  and  written 
testimony  that  the  girl  died  out  of  re- 
gret at  the  equivocal  position  she  had 
unwittingly  assumed.  The  names  of 
all  the  parties  he  has  given  me,  but 
I  do  not  care  to  print  them."  (Town- 
send  p.  7) . 
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Twenty-three  years  after  Herndon 
delivered  his  famous  lecture,  he  wrote 
to  Jesse  Weik,  "Again  the  more  I 
think  of  the  Ann  Rutledge  story  the 
more  do  I  think  that  the  girl  had  two 
engagements,  i.e.,  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  two  men  at  one  and  the  same 
time."  (Hertz  p.  236) . 

Lincoln's  New  Salem  Years 

Lincoln  took  up  his  residence  at 
New  Salem  in  July  1831,  three  years 
after  John  McNamar  had  settled 
there.  He  went  to  live  in  the  family  of 
John  M.  Cameron  and  clerked  in  a 
store  owned  by  Denton  Offutt.  He 
was  still  working  in  the  store  on 
March  9,  1832,  when  he  announced 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature. 

Six  weeks  after  his  entrance  into 
the  field  of  politics,  the  Black  Hawk 
War  broke  out  and  on  April  21,  1832, 
he  enrolled  for  service  and  immedi- 
ately left  New  Salem  to  join  the  mili- 
tary company  of  which  he  was  elected 
captain.  He  had  now  been  living  in 
New  Salem  nine  months  and  all  avail- 
able evidence  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  his  home  with 
the  Cameron's  up  to  this  time.  Lin- 
coln's service  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
lasted  from  April  21,  1832  to  July 
16, 1832  or  four  months,  during  which 
time  he  was  continuously  absent  from 
the  town. 

It  was  not  until  after  Lincoln's  re- 
turn from  the  Black  Hawk  War  that 
McNamar  made  preparations  for  a 
trip  to  his  home  in  the  east.  McNamar 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  store  part- 
nership with  Samuel  Hill  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1832,  and  it  was  not  long  after 
this  that  he  started  on  his  journey. 
During  this  same  month  Lincoln  pur- 
chased  an   interest  in  the  Herndon- 


Berry  store  in  New  Salem,  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  well-established  tra- 
dition states  that  he  slept  in  the  back 
part  of  the  store.  William  Herndon 
himself  claims  that  Lincoln  was  liv- 
ing with  Rowan  Herndon  previous  to 
the  purchase  of  the  store. 

Up  to  the  first  of  January  1833 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  resided  in  New 
Salem  not  over  twelve  months,  and 
during  all  this  time  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  months,  John  McNamar 
to  whom  Ann  was  betrothed  was  liv- 
ing in  the  town.  Any  love  scene  which 
associates  Abraham  and  Ann  with  the 
Rutledge  tavern  and  New  Salem  is 
purely  mythical,  and  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  Lincoln  never  made  his 
home  at  the  tavern  while  James  Rut- 
ledge was  the  proprietor. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  New  Salem  un- 
til May  7,  1833.  This  was  six  months 
after  the  Rutledges  left  the  town,  so 
that  Lincoln  was  not  the  New  Salem 
postmaster  while  Ann  lived  there  or 
for  nearly  nine  months  after  Mc- 
Namar left.  Just  how  it  was  possible 
for  Lincoln  to  keep  up  with  Mc- 
Namar's  correspondence  with  Ann 
during  this  interval  is  problematical. 
When  you  remove  the  Rutledge  tavern 
and  the  New  Salem  postoffice  both 
from  the  scenery  required  to  drama- 
tize the  mythical  romance  there  is  not 
much  left  for  atmosphere  but  the 
banks  of  the  Sangamon. 

The  Rutledges  of  Sand  Ridge 
Ann  Rutledge  did  not  live  in  New 
Salem  for  more  than  one  year  during 
the  five  or  six  years  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  resided  there.  Shortly  after 
McNamar  left  New  Salem  the  Rut- 
ledge-Cameron  mill  venture  failed 
and  James  Rutledge  also  was  appar- 
ently forced  to  sell  the  tavern  which 
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was  acquired  by  Nelson  Alley  in  No- 
vember, 1832.  Some  months  earlier, 
on  February  20,  1832  Rutledge  had 
sold  the  remaining  acres  of  his  Sand 
Ridge  farm,  so  he  was  now  without 
any  land-holdings  and  apparently  had 
no  place  to  live.  (Beveridge  I,  p.  148, 
150).  When  he  moved  his  family  out 
of  the  tavern  he  established  his  home 
on  the  farm  which  he  had  previously 
sold  to  John  McNamar.  It  is  not 
known  by  what  right  he  took  up  his 
residence  there,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Rutledge  family  within  a 
few  weeks  after  McNamar  left  New 
Salem  were  living  in  the  home  owned 
by  the  man  to  whom  Ann  was  en- 
gaged and  whom  she  intended  to 
marry. 

How  soon  after  McNamar's  depar- 
ture Ann  would  begin  to  despair  of 
his  return,  if  she  ever  did  have  such 
thoughts,  and  invite  the  serious  in- 
tentions of  other  young  men  is  prob- 
lematical. The  fact  that  she  was  then 
living  in  the  home  owned  by  her  be- 
trothed might  have  some  bearing  on 
her  opinion  as  to  the  certainty  of  his 
ultimate  return  to  her  if  he  was  still 
alive  which  she  had  no  reason  to 
doubt. 

Tf  there  ever  was  any  relation  be- 
tween Ann  and  Abraham  that  ap- 
proached a  romance  of  which  we  have 
no  worthwhile  evidence,  the  courtship 
took  place  not  between  two  young 
people  of  New  Salem  who  saw  each 
other  every  day,  but  between  a  young 
man  in  New  Salem  and  a  young  lady 
living  in  the  Sand  Ridge  community 
seven  miles  away.  Fourteen  miles  in 
those  days  was  a  long  distance  for  a 
girl  to  be  traveling  to  the  post  office 
and  back  every  day  as  it  is  implied 
she  was  a  daily  visitor  there.  It  might 
also  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 


mail  arrived  in  New  Salem  but  twice 
a  week. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln  became 
engaged  to  Ann  Rutledge  not  long 
after  McNamar  left  New  Salem.  Some- 
one is  said  to  have  discovered  near 
New  Salem  an  elliptical-shaped  stone 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  seven 
inches  in  diameter  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  had  been  cut  by  a 
sharp  instrument: 

"A.  Lincoln/  Ann  Rutledge/  Were 
Betrothed/Here  July  4/1833." 

The  "J"  in  July  in  the  chiselled 
lettering  is  reversed  as  if  made  by  an 
ignorant  person  which  in  itself  seems 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  question 
its  genuineness. 

The  more  important  consideration, 
however,  is  the  early  date  on  which 
the  betrothal  is  said  to  have  taken 
place,  July  4,  1833,  but  a  few  months 
after  McNamar  left  New  Salem.  No 
one  can  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  betrothal  announcement,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  more  impres- 
sive to  have  found  the  betrothal  stone 
out  at  Sand  Ridge  where  Ann  was 
then  living. 

Lincoln's  Alleged  Mental  Collapse 

The  most  ridiculous  assertion  in 
the  Lincoln-Rutledge  myth  is  the 
statement  that  upon  the  death  of  Ann 
Rutledge  on  September  1835  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  became  mentally  un- 
balanced and  people  despaired  of  his 
life. 

Most  of  the  stories  referring  to  Ann 
Rutledge's  death  state  that  she  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  The  probability  is 
that  she  died  of  typhoid  or  malaria 
and  three  months  later  her  father  died 
of  the  same  disease.  Certainly  Mr. 
Rutledge   did  not  die  of  a  broken 
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heart.  It  i9  very  likely  that  Lincoln 
called  upon  Ann  while  she  was  ill, 
and  one  member  of  the  Rutledge  fam- 
ily said  Abraham  had  visited  her 
once,  two  weeks  before  her  death. 

William  Herndon's  earliest  inform- 
ant on  Lincoln's  supposed  mental 
breakdown  following  Ann's  death  was 
John  Hill  whom  we  have  had  occasion 
to  mention  before  and  who  was  but 
three  years  of  age  when  Lincoln  left 
New  Salem.  On  June  6,  1865,  Hill 
wrote  to  Herndon:  "Miss  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  died  within  a  few  days  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1835,  certain.  Lincoln  bore 
up  under  it  very  well  until  some  days 
afterward  when  a  hard  rain  fell 
which  unnerved  him."  (Hertz  p. 
273).  Herndon  in  his  famous  ad- 
dress claimed  that  Lincoln  "sor- 
rowed and  grieved  and  rambled 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  forests 
day  and  night.  He  suffered  and  bore 
it  for  awhile  like  a  great  man — a 
philosopher.  He  slept  not,  he  ate  not, 
joyed  not.  This  he  did  until  his  body 
became  emaciated  and  weak  and  gave 
way.  His  mind  wandered  from  its 
throne;  in  his  imagination  he  mut- 
tered words  to  her  he  loved.  His 
mind,  his  reasoning  were  somewhat 
dethroned  and  walked  out  of  itself 
along  the  uncolumned  air  and  kissed 
and  embraced  the  shadows  and  illu- 
sions of  the  heated  brain.  .  .  ." 

It  is  generally  known  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  suffer  some  mental  re- 
lapses after  the  breaking  of  his  en- 
gagement with  Mary  Todd.  This  was 
but  six  years  after  the  death  of  Ann 
Rutledge.  It  would  not  be  strange  that 
people  writing  in  1866,  twenty-five 
years  after  the  Lincoln-Todd  episode, 
might  confuse  Lincoln's  condition  at 
this  time  with  the  alleged  Ann  Rut- 
ledge romance. 


This  fact  is  certain,  that  contem- 
porary evidence  highly  refutes  the 
statement  that  Lincoln  was  incapaci- 
tated to  carry  on  his  routine  work  in 
1835,  and  letters  written  by  him  about 
the  time  of  Ann's  death  give  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  any  mental  re- 
lapse. A  friend  of  Lincoln's  living 
near  New  Salem,  wrote  to  his  rela- 
tives, written  just  a  month  after  Ann 
Rutledge  died,  and  gave  a  personal 
description  of  Lincoln.  He  failed  to 
make  any  mention  of  either  Lincoln's 
love  affair,  Ann  Rutledge's  death,  or 
Lincoln's  unusual  mental  condition 
which  would  have  been  town  talk  if 
it  were  true. 

The  Poem 

Herndon,  in  his  famous  address, 
concluded  that  the  poem  "Mortality" 
appealed,  to  Lincoln  because  he  as- 
sociated it  with  Ann's  death.  Lincoln, 
himself,  wrote  to  a  friend  about  his 
first  interest  in  the  poem  occurring  as 
early  as  1831,  before  he  knew  Ann, 
and  that  he  did  not  again  come  in  con- 
tact with  it  until  1845,  ten  years  after 
Ann  had  passed  away. 

Herndon's  deductions  about  the 
poem  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the 
purely  fictitious  data  which  perme- 
ates the  whole  story  of  the  alleged 
Rutledge  love  affair.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  building  of  his 
imaginary  romance  but  took  occa- 
sion to  seriously  offend  the  widow  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  not  only  im- 
plied that  Lincoln's  heart  was  buried 
with  Ann  but  on  February  25,  1870 
wrote  to  Lamon  "Mr.  Lincoln  loved 
Ann  Rutledge  to  his  death  no  mis- 
take .  .  .  Lincoln  never  loved,  i.e., 
dearly  loved  his  Marv."  (Hertz  p. 
65). 
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Refutations 

As  a  final  word  about  "The  Ann 
Rutledge  Myth,"  the  refutations  of 
some  of  Lincoln's  closest  friends  are 
offered. 

Herndon  was  advised  by  a  former 
New  Salem  citizen  that  James  Short 
could  give  more  information  about 
Lincoln  than  any  or  all  "the  men  in 
the  county."  Short  was  a  true  friend 
of  Lincoln  and  lived  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  home  where  the  Rutl edges 
resided  at  Sand  Ridge  when  Lincoln  is 
supposed  to  have  been  courting  Ann. 
Short  told  Herndon  he  "knew  nothing 
of  love-making,  much  less  an  engage- 
ment." (Beveridge  I,  p.  150). 

John  McNamar  to  whom  Ann  was 
betrothed  stated  that  he  had  never 
heard  "any  person  say  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln addressed  Miss  Ann  Rutledge  in 
terms  of  courtship."  (Beveridge  I, 
pp.  151  and  152). 

About  a  year  after  McNamar  de- 
parted for  the  East,  Mary  Owens 
visited  New  Salem  and  spent  a  month 
with  her  sister.  Lincoln  paid  her  some 
attention  at  this  time  and  became  so 
well  pleased  with  her  during  this 
visit,  that  later  on  he  told  her  sister, 
jokingly,  that  if  she  would  bring 
Mary  back  from  Kentucky  he  would 
marry  her.  Mary  did  come  back  about 
one  year  after  Ann's  death,  and  Lin- 
coln's letter  containing  the  marriage 
proposal  is  extant.  Yet  Mary  Owens 
wrote  in  later  years  "I  do  not  now 
recollect  of  ever  hearing  him  (Abra- 
ham) mention  her  (Ann's)  name." 
(Lamon  p.  176). 

On  February  3, 1842  Lincoln  wrote 
a  letter  to  Joshua  Speed  at  Louisville 


who  is  said  to  have  been  his  closest 
friend.  He  had  occasion  to  write  at 
some  length  about  the  illness  of 
Speed's  sweetheart.  This  would  have 
been  the  very  place  where  he  would 
have  written  a  word  of  sympathy  to 
Speed  about  his  worry  over  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's  illness  if  it  had  registered  any 
deep  impression  upon  him.  During 
his  many  letters  to  Speed  about  his 
mental  condition  after  breaking  his 
engagement  with  Mary  Todd,  he  never 
mentions  having  passed  through  a 
similar  experience  before.  Herndon 
admits  that  Lincoln  never  told  Speed 
about  Ann  Rutledge  and  Speed  states 
that  the  Rutledge  story  "is  all  new" 
to  him.  (Hertz  p.  159,  Lamon  p.  244) . 

Some  members  of  the  Rutledge 
family  in  later  years  were  under  the 
impression  that  Ann  loved  Lincoln; 
other  members  were  just  as  certain 
that  she  liked  McNamar  better  and 
that  she  would  have  married  him  upon 
his  return.  (Beveridge  I,  p.  151). 

There  is  not  known  to  exist  a  single 
autobiographical  writing  in  which 
Lincoln  transcribes  the  name  Ann 
Rutledge.  The  note  in  Kirkham's  book 
which  states  that  she  "is  now  study- 
ing grammar"  is  not  in  the  hand  writ- 
ing of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  alleged. 

If  William  Herndon  used  all  of  the 
collection  of  Lincoln  folklore  and 
tradition  with  the  abandon  which  is 
revealed  in  his  development  of  the 
"Ann  Rutledge  Myth,"  it  is  not 
strange  that  Lincoln  students  who 
have  considered  his  three  volume 
work  a  dependable  source  have  been 
led  far  astray. 


Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Vol.  I.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York   1928. 
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THE  RUTLEDGE  GHOST  STALKS  AGAIN 


There  appeared  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly,  for 
September  1944,  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  Jay 
Monaghan  of  a  news  item  written  in  1862,  referring  to 
the  traditional  Lincoln-Rutledge  romance.  Mr.  Monaghan 
used  as  the  caption  of  his  monograph,  "New  Light  on  the 
Lincoln-Rutledge  Romance."  It  was  with  some  degree  of 
anticipation  that  one  read  the  article,  but  interest  waned 
upon  failing  to  discover  in  the  brief  paragraph  relating 
to  the  romance,  any  "new  light"  on  the  mooted  question. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Quarterly  goes  into  the  hands  of  Lincoln 
students  who  are  able  to  properly  evaluate  historical 
sources,  little  more  attention  was  given  to  what  appeared 
to  be  relatively  unimportant  evidence  bearing  on  the 
much  debated  Lincoln-Rutledge  folklore. 

The  discovery  of  Monaghan  took  on  a  new  aspect,  how- 
ever, when  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  for  Febru- 
ary 11, 1945,  presented  a  discussion  of  the  same  news  item 
by  Lloyd  Lewis,  with  a  somewhat  more  inclusive  caption, 
"New  Light  on  Lincoln's  Only  Romance."  Not  all  the  host 
of  readers  of  the  Times  magazine  featuring  the  article, 
are  apt  to  weigh  so  carefully  the  claims  of  a  writer,  as 
the  comparatively  few  students  who  enjoy  the  Quarterly. 

The  startling  introductory  statement  announced  that 
"The  most  important  event  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana 
across  many  years  is  the  discovery  that  the  Ann  Rutledge 
'myth'  was  a  fact  after  all — that  the  story  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  told  in  the  first  great  Lin- 
coln biography  turns  out  to  be  the  true  one." 

What  is  this  so-called  remarkable  discovery  relating  to 
the  Lincoln-Rutledge  affair,  which  is  going  to  reverse  the 
thinking  of  that  group  of  the  Lincoln  fraternity,  who  for 
years  have  known  the  story  to  be  pure  fiction?  It  has  been 
frankly  admitted  by  them  that  John  Hill  gave  Herndon 
his  first  information  about  the  traditional  love  affair 
sometime  before  June  12,  1865,  thirty  years  after  the 
courtship.  The  new  discovery  moves  the  date  of  this  initial 
information  back  possibly  three  years  to  1862,  or,  only 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  events  in  question  happened. 
If  this  difference  of  three  years  has  any  bearing  whatever 
on  the  mythical  character  of  the  romance,  which  has  been 
called  to  mind  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
episode  is  said  to  have  occurred,  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend its  significance. 

John  Hill,  the  author  of  the  newly  discovered  item,  was 
born  in  New  Salem,  in  1834,  one  year  before  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge  and  he  was  only  three  years  old  when  Lin- 
coln left  the  town.  It  need  not  be  emphasized  that  Hill  was 
incapable  at  that  early  age  of  having  acquired  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  romance,  so  it  is  evident  that  what 
he  reported  twenty-seven  years  later  was  merely  hearsay 
evidence. 

This  same  John  Hill,  upon  reaching  manhood,  was 
actively  opposed  to  Lincoln  in  the  political  campaign  of 
1860,  and  on  July  24  of  that  year  contributed  a  long  article 
to  the  Missouri  Republican  attacking  Lincoln's  positions 
on  slavery.  A  year  and  a  half  later  on  February  15,  1862, 
he  published  in  his  own  newspaper,  The  Menard  Axis, 
under  the  caption,  "A  Romance  of  Realty,"  a  sordid  story 
of  Lincoln's  early  years  at  New  Salem,  about  which  he 
could  have  had  no  first-hand  information,  and  which  con- 
tained the  paragraph  mentioned  as  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery. The  sketch  is  couched  in  language  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  with  an  apparent  attempt  to  lampoon  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Hill  summarized  the  body  of  the  argument  in 
this  concluding  paragraph. 

"Who  now  would  the  reader  suppose  is  this  awkward 
youth — this  dry  goods  clerk — this  soldier — this  keeper  of  a 
stallion — this  grocery  keeper — this  bankrupt  liquor  mer- 
chant— this  day  laborer,  infidel,  writer,  surveyor,  love-sick 
swain,  hog  drover  and  legislator?" 


Then  with  a  dramatic  climax  Hill  concluded,  "He  is 
none  other  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ..."  Lincoln  may  or  may  not  have  read  this 
Axis  review  of  his  early  days,  but  does  any  one  think 
because  the  President  allowed  it  to-pass  unnoticed  that  his 
silence  confirmed  the  "love-sick  swain"  episode,  and  the 
other  misrepresentations  in  the  text  of  which  there  are  a 
great  many? 

It  is  evident  to  any  casual  observer,  who  has  read  Hill's 
original  contribution,  that  the  title,  "A  Romance  of 
Reality,"  had  no  specific  reference  to  the  brief  paragraph 
about  the  "love-sick  swain."  Hill  remarked,  "1832  and 
1862  what  a  contrast,"  and  his  "Romance  of  Reality"  was 
in  fact  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Lincoln  from  a  "hog 
drover"  to  the  presidency.  Lloyd  Lewis,  however,  would 
feature  the  romance  paragraph  in  the  Axis  article  as  the 
theme  of  the  entire  monograph  by  observing  that:  "Under 
the  heading  'A  Romance  of  Reality,'  Editor  Hill  had  in  a 
long  sketch  of  his  friend  and  neighbor  Lincoln  set  down 
the  love  story  itself."  Here  follows  the  great  discovery  as 
Lewis  copied  the  story  of  "an  angelic  young  lady  of  New 
Salem  to  whom  Lincoln  became  engaged." 

"But  that  day  was  doomed  never  to  arrive.  Disease 
came  upon  this  lovely  beauty  and  she  sickened  and  died. 
The  youth  had  wrapped  his  heart  with  hers  and  this  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  saw  her  to  her  grave,  and  as 
the  cold  clods  fell  upon  the  coffin  he  sincerely  wished  that 
he  too  had  been  enclosed  with  it.  Melancholy  came  upon 
him;  he  was  changed  and  sad.  His  friends  detected  strange 
conduct  and  a  flighty  imagination.  They  placed  him  under 
guard  for  fear  of  his  committing  suicide.  New  circum- 
stances changed  his  thoughts,  and  at  length  he  partially 
forgot  that  which  had  for  a  time  consumed  his  mind." 

The  fact  that  Hill  was  in  correspondence  with  Herndon 
about  the  above  romance  earlier  than  the  letter  he  wrote 
on  June  12,  1865,  less  than  two  months  after  the  assassi- 
nation, should  be  known  to  every  Lincoln  student.  This  in- 
formation has  been  available  since  the  Herndon  papers 
were  published  in  book  form  in  1938  (page  273).  Not 
only  does  the  above  letter  from  Hill  to  Herndon  imply 
previous  correspondence  on  the  romance,  but  it  carried 
enclosed  the  clipping  of  the  very  Axis  story  by  Hill  which 
Lewis  now  feels  is  of  such  tremendous  importance.  Hill 
noted,  "Enclosed  I  send  the  printed  slip.  I  published  it 
in  1862." 

But  there  is  still  another  citation  in  the  letter  which 
eighty  years  ago  mentioned  the  Axis  article.  It  is  this 
statement  by  Hill,  "Mother  informs  me  that  when  James 
Short  arrives  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  information 
than  any  or  all  the  men  in  the  county  if  his  memory  serves 
him  well." 

Uncle  "Jimmy"  Short  arrived  and  what  he  and  some 
other  intimate  friends  had  to  say  about  the  Lincoln-Rut- 
ledge romance  follows : 

James  Short — "Knew  nothing  of  love-making,  much  less 
an  engagement."   Beveridge  I,  150p. 

John  McNamer — "Never  heard  any  person  say  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  addressed  Miss  Ann  Rutledge  in  terms  of  court- 
ship."  Beveridge  I,  151-152pp. 

Mary  Owen — "I  do  not  now  recollect  of  ever  hearing 
him  (Abraham)  mention  her  (Ann's)  name."  Lamon, 
176p. 

Joshua  Speed — The  Rutledge  story  "is  all  new"  to  me. 
Lamon,  244p. 

In  spite  of  these  testimonials  and  a  ponderance  of  evi- 
dence refuting  the  reliability  of  the  romance,  "The  Rut- 
ledge Ghost  Stalks  Again." 

For  full  discussion  of  the  Ann  Rutledge  Myth,  see  The  Lincoln  A'i'it»- 
mdn,  number  35.  May  1JM1. 
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THE    ANN    RUTLEDGE    MYTH 


Many  students  of  history  have  maintained  for  several 
years  that  the  story  of  any  romance  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge  is  pure  fiction.  An  important 
witness  now  comes  to  the  support  of  this  view  in  the 
person  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  wife  of  the  President, 
whose  written  testimony  states,  "I  shall  remain  firm 
in  my  conviction  that  Ann  Rutledge  is  a  myth — for  in 
all  his  (her  husband's)  confidential  communications  such 
a  romantic  name  was  never  breathed."  The  above  state- 
ment appears  in  a  letter  written  by  Mary  Todd  to  David 
Davis  on  March  4,  1867— discovered  in  the  papers  of  the 
recipient,  the  executor  of  the  President's  estate.  It  has 
been  surmised  for  a  long  time  that  when  access  was 
gained  to  the  Davis  papers  valuable  historical  data 
would  be  available.  Willard  L.  King  of  Chicago  was 
the  literary  sleuth  who  made  public  the  treasure. 

The  newly  released  information  not  only  gives  us 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  opinion  about  the  authenticity  of  the  sup- 
posed romance  but  also  reveals  that  she  had  read  William 
Herndon's  address  on  the  subject.  Herndon,  the  creator 
of  the  myth,  first  delivered  his  lecture  on  "Abraham 
Lincoln.  Miss  Ann  Rutledge.  New  Salem.  Pioneering, 
and  the  Poem."  on  the  night  of  Friday,  November  16, 
1866  at  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House.  The  at- 
tendance was  small  and  the  newspaper  comment  was  un- 
favorable. Mr.  Herndon,  had  the  manuscript  printed  in 
broadside  form  and  it  is  one  of  the  scarce  items  of 
Lincolniana  which  the  Foundation  has  been  fortunate 
to  secure. 

The  printed  copy  of  the  Herndon  lecture  apparently 
was  before  Mrs.  Lincoln  when  she  wrote.  She  called 
Judge  Davis'  attention  to  an  alleged  statement  by  her 
husband  with  reference  to  Ann's  grave:  "Mr.  Lincoln 
has  stated  that  his  heart  sad  and  broken  was  buried 
there."  Mrs.  Lincoln's  reaction  to  this  spurious  quota- 
tion is  found  in  these  words:  "Nor  did  his  (Mr.  Lincoln's) 
life  or  his  joyous  laugh  lead  me  to  suppose  his  heart 
was  in  an  unfortunate  woman's  grave  but  in  the  proper 
place  with  his  loved  wife  and  children." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  incorrect  in  calling  Ann  Rutledge 
a  mythical  character  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  proof 
to  support  the  implication  that  such  a  romance  as  Hern- 
don published  was  purely  mythical  and  should  be  treated 
as  fiction.  Ann  did  have  a  romance  at  New  Salem  with 
John  McNamar  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  would 
have  married  had  she  lived.  Lincoln  had  sort  of  a  ro- 
mance at  New  Salem,  also,  at  about  the  same  time,  with 
Mary  Owen.  Herndon  apparently  changed  girls  on  Lin- 
coln in  his  piece  of  glorified  fiction  and  used  some  in- 
cidents, greatly  exaggerated,  from  both  romances,  as 
well  as  episodes  which  occurred  in  the  romance  of 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  some  time  later. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  statement  that  her  husband  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Ann  Rutledge  in  her  presence  or 
hinted  at  an  early  love  affair  with  such  a  girl  supple- 
ments some  testimonials  of  the  same  nature  by  friends 
of  Lincoln  who  most  certainly  would  have  known  if  the 
courtship  as  purported  ever  did  take  place.  Their  state- 
ments confirm  the  purely  mythical  character  of  any  such 
romance  as  Herndon  presented. 

John  McNamar,  to  whom  Ann  Rutledge  was  engaged, 
and  in  whose  home  at  Sand  Ridge,  7  miles  from  New 
Salem  she  was  living  with  her  parents  when  she  passed 
away,  claimed  that  if  Ann  had  survived  they  would  have 
been   married.   McNamar  had  a  marker  placed   on  the 


grave  of  Ann  Rutledge  and  when  interviewed  about  her 
in  later  years  stated  that,  "I  never  heard  any  person  say 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  Miss  Ann  Rutledge  in  terms 
of  courtship  neither  her  own  family  nor  my  acquaintance 
otherwise."  Is  it  possible  that  no  one  told  him  that  when 
he  was  away  Ann  and  Lincoln  had  become  engaged  if 
such  were  the  case? 

James  Short  was  one  of  Lincoln's  closest  friends  dur- 
ing the  New  Salem  days  and  bid  in  a  horse  and  some 
surveying  instruments  for  Abe  when  he  was  about  to 
lose  them  at  a  commissioners  sale.  The  Rutledges  lived 
near  Short  at  Sand  Ridge  and  he  had  a  close  acquaintance 
with  them  while  Abe  was  supposed  to  be  doing  his  court- 
ing out  there.  Mr.  Short  admitted:  "I  did  not  know  of 
any  engagement  or  tender  passages  between  Mr.  L.  and 
Miss  R.  at  the  time."  Is  it  possible  such  endearment  as 
is  alleged  could  have  escaped  his  notice? 

Joshua  Speed  without  question  was  Lincoln's  closest 
male  companion  during  the  early  Springfield  days  when 
they  roomed  together.  In  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  them  after  Speed  had  moved  to  Kentucky  and 
Lincoln  had  broken  his  engagement  with  Mary  Todd 
there  were  numerous  occasions  when  romances  were  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  which  would  invite  a  ref- 
erence to  Ann  Rutledge.  Herndon  admitted  that  Lincoln 
never  told  Speed  about  Ann.  Shortly  after  Herndon  pub- 
lished the  broadside  featuring  the  romance  he  sent  a 
copy  to  Speed  who  replied,  "It  is  all  new  to  me." 

Mary  Owen  from  Kentucky,  who  on  two  occasions 
visited  her  married  sister  in  New  Salem,  is  one  of  our 
most  important  witnesses.  During  her  first  sojourn  at 
the  time  when  Lincoln  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  to 
Ann  Rutledge,  Lincoln  was  often  in  the  company  of  Mary. 
After  she  returned  home  and  during  the  time  when 
Lincoln  was  still  supposed  to  be  engaged  to  Ann  he  told 
Mary  Owen's  sister  if  she  would  bring  Mary  back  he 
would  marry  her.  Mary  came  back  after  Ann  died  and 
if  Lincoln  had  buried  his  heart  in  the  grave  of  Ann 
Rutledge  he  soon  rescued  it  and  presented  it  to  Mary 
Owen,  but  she  turned  him  down.  Mary  was  interviewed 
in  later  years  and  made  this  written  statement:  "I  do 
not  now  recollect  of  ever  hearing  him  (Lincoln)  mention 
her  (Ann  Rutledge's)  name."  It  is  a  fair  supposition 
that  a  young  lady  who  received  a  proposal  of  marriage 
would  learn  something  of  the  suitor's  former  love  af- 
fairs, especially  if  one  of  his  romances  ended  in  a  tragic 
death  of  the  bride  to  be  about  a  year  before. 

Matthew  S.  Marsh  "a  particular  friend"  of  Lincoln 
who  resided  at  New  Salem  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother 
on  Sept.  17,  1835,  twenty-three  days  after  the  death 
of  Ann  Rutledge.  At  this  time,  according  to  Herndon, 
Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity over  the  death  of  Ann.  Marsh  mentions  Lincoln, 
however,  in  a  manner  which  completely  nullifies  any 
such  mental  condition  as  Herndon  describes. 

With  all  of  these  witnesses  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  of  Mary  Todd  about  the  mythical  character  of 
the  widely  accepted  romance,  objective  students  of  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  justified  in  calling  the  story 
that  connects  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with  Ann 
Rutledge,  just  pure  fiction. 

Note — For  the  origin  of  the  Lincoln-Rutledge  story  and  the  con- 
tention that  Lincoln  would  have  denied  the  tradition  in  1862  if  it 
were  not  true,  see  Lincoln  Lore  No.  840  "The  Rutledge  Ghost  Stalks 
Again." 


BILL  FRANK 


Did  He  Do  Right  by  Lincoln? 


Well — now  wouldn't  you  know! 

Responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  leg- 
ends about  Lincoln,  our  greatest  national 
folk  hero,  is  none  other 
than  our  own  native  Dela- 
warean,  George  Alfred 
Townsend. 

Townsend,  who  was  born 
in  Georgetown  many  years 
ago,  was  an  eager-heaver 
newspaper  man  of  Civil 
war  and  post-Civil  War 
days. 

Not  ahove  twisting  facts 
occasionally  to  suit  his 
needs,  Townsend  was  the  man  who  dreamed 
up  a  story  that  is  now  one  of  Sussex  Coun- 
ty's most  beloved  myths — the  story  of  Cae- 
sar Rodney  and  his  love  affair  with  a  Tory 
girl  back  in  1776. 

Now  I  discover  that  this  same  George  Al- 
fred Townsend,  writing  under  the  pen  name 
of  Gath,  was  responsible  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  promotion  of  the  national  myth 
about  Abe  Lincoln  and  his  ill-fated  love  for 
Ann  Rutledge. 

True — this  myth  was  in  existence  before 
Townsend  gave  it  his  superb  treatment  in 
1866. 

But,  in  his  day,  Townsend  was  one  of  the 
best-read  American  journalists — and  at  the 
time  when  the  Lincoln -Ann  Rutledge  yarn 
was  about  to  be  filed  and  forgotten,  along 
came  Townsend  and  inflated  it  to  national 
importance. 

It  was  just  what  the  Lincoln  folk  hero  pat- 
tern had  to  have.  Maybe  that's  what  George 
Alfred  Townsend  sensed  in  1866  when  he 
went  to  Springfield,  III.,  and  interviewed 
William  Herndon,  Lincoln's  old  law  partner. 
From  Herndon,  he  got  the  details  of  the 
Lincoln-Ann  Rutledge  romance,  added  a  few 
trimmings  of  his  own — and  the  New  York 
Herald  published  Townsend's  story  on  page 
one — two  and  half  columns  of  it! 


The  Townsend  account  was  republished  in 
a  magazine  and  later  issued  in  pamphlet 
form.  This  started  a  storm  of  interest,  and 
controversy.  The  public  ate  it  up — every  sin- 
gle word. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  he  went 
to  live  in  New  Salem,  III.,  the  home  of  Ann 
Rutledge. 

She  was  engaged  to  John  McNeil,  who  left 
New  Salem  and  didn't  return  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  changed  his 
name  to  John  McNamar. 

Lincoln  fell  in  love  with  Ann  and  proposed 
marriage.  Not  hearing  from  her  John,  she  ac- 
cepted. But  she  became  ill  and  died. 

The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  Lincoln  al- 
most lost  his  mind  in  grief,  that  he  then 
threw  himself  into  politics,  that  he  never 
loved  any  other  woman,  and,  that  this  love 
and  grief  for  Ann  Rutledge  were  the  keys 
to  the  entire  Lincoln  personality. 

The  LincolnAnn  Rutledge  story  was  first 
printed  rather  obscurely  in  1862  but  made 
no  impression. 

However,  soon  after  Lincoln's  death,  when 
almost   everyone  who   could   write  one  sen- 


tence after  another  was  breaking  into  print 
with  Lincoln  stories,  William  Herndon  be- 
gan to  look  into  the  Ann  Rutledge  yarn. 

Herndon  needed  money.  He  also  wanted 
some  of  the  spotlight — since  he  had  been  so 
close  to  Lincoln  before  the  presidency. 
Herndon  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  enemies  and 
this  was  one  way  that  Herndon  could  get 
back  at  her — now  that  her  husband  was  gone. 

Herndon  "told  all"  in  a  lecture  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  on  Nov.  16,  1866.  It  whetted  the 
appetite  of  a  newspaper  man  like  George 
Alfred  Townsend. 

He  did  what  he  could  to  spread  the  story 
and  fanned  the  controversy. 

Lincoln  fans  became  divided.  Some 
thought  it  was  a  most  proposterous  fake. 

Others,  including  the  backwoods  folks, 
latched  on  to  it  as  gospel. 

Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  fussed  and  fumed 
Her  son,   Robert,  made    a    special    trip    to 
Springfield,  ready   to  punch   his  father's   old 
law  partner  right  square  in  the  nose — but  re- 
frained. 

Historians  and  biographers  of  Lincoln  have . 
denied  any  authenticity  to  the  Lincoln-Rut- 
ledge  romance,  but  this  apparently  is  what 
the  American  people.  A  plausible,  very 
human  story  even  though  it  has  only  a  shred 
or  two  of  truth. 

And  our  own  Delawarean,  George  Alfred 
Townsend,  had  helped  a  great  deal  to  en- 
shrine this  legend  in  our  American  archives. 

He,  too,  must  have  subscribed  to  the  prin- 
ciple:  "Don't  confuse   me  with  the  facts." 


Lettei 
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SPRINGFIELD  (AP)  -  The  leg- 
end of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early 
romance  with  Ann  Rutledge  was 
further  discredited  by  a  newly 
discovered  letter  written  by  a  New 
Salem  neighbor  of  the  future  pres- 
ident, scholars  say. 

The  letter,  written  by  R.J.  On- 
stott,  vehemently  denied  that  Lin- 
coln was  romantically  involved 
with  Rutledge,  who  died  in  1835  at 
age  19. 

Onstott  was  only  about  5  years 
old  when  Rutledge  died.  Despite 
his  early  age,  he  would  have  had 
some  personal  knowledge  of  her 
death  as  well  as  recollections  of 


s  tale  of  Lincoln  romance 


family  discussions  of  the  event, 
said  Wayne  Temple,  chief  deputy 
director  of  the  Illinois  State  Ar- 
chives. 

Lincoln  was  acquainted  with 
Rutledge  when  they  lived  in  New 
Salem,  a  village  of  about  25  fami- 
lies 15  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field. 

But  the  first  known  public  ref- 
erence to  any  romance  came  many 
years  after  her  untimely  death. 

William  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law 
partner,   told   of  a   love  between 
Lincoln    and    Rutledge    during    a 
speech  in  Springfield  more  than  30. 
years  after  her  death. 


"Billy  Herndon  started  this 
hogwash  in  1866  in  a  lecture  at  the 
court  house  to  shock  everybody," 
Temple  said.  "He  liked  to  sensa- 
tionalize." 

In  his  biography  of  Lincoln,  pub- 
lished in  1889,  Herndon  expanded 
on  this  theme  and  said  that  the 
future  president  and  Rutledge 
were  engaged  and  that  he  was  dis- 
consolate with  her  loss. 

"Herndon  tied  this  into  Lincoln 
acting  so  melancholy  all  his  life," 
Temple  said.  "He  had  a  melan- 
choly disposition,  and  he  could  be 
very  sad." 


'Honest A  be  9s ' Romance  Doubted 
As  Facts  Fail  to  Uphold  Fancy 


By  BOB  PRICE. 

New  York,  Feb.  12  M>)— Any 
time  any  one  sets  out  to  compile 
a  list  of  the  best  known  love 
stories  in  American  history,  the 
names  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  close  to  the  top. 

*  *   * 

Yet    there's    a    question    today 

whether  the  Lincoln  -  Rutledge 
story  belongs  on  any  historical 
list,  or  whether  it  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  category  of  legend. 
There  is  fact  mixed  with  the 
fiction,  of  course.  But,  despite  all 
the  patient  probing  into  every 
scrap  of  memory  or  manuscript 
that  might  illumine  some  frag- 
ments of  Lincoln's  life,  historians 
still  are  not  sure  which  is  which. 

*  *   * 

There  Is  no  quarrel  with  the 
basic  facts.  That  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge  knew  each  other 
more  than  a  century  ago  in  New 
Salem,  111.,  that  there  was  friend- 
ship, even  affection,  between 
them,  that  Lincoln  was  grieved 
deeply  by  her  death. 

But  was  there  a  betrothal?  Was 
Lincoln's  sorrow  at  her  death  so 
stormy  that  he  almost  lost  his 
reason?  Were  his  mind  and  heart 
and  soul  irreparably  scarred?  Was 
Ann  Rutledge  the  only  woman 
he  ever  loved? 

*  *   * 

These  are  questions  to  which 
historians  still  seek  unchalleng- 
able  answers. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  re- 
cent years  that  the  doubts  have 
emerged. 

*  *  * 

For  more  than  a  half  century, 
the  story  had  stood  as  it  was  told 
oy  w.  tl.  Jiemuun,  Lincoln's  pas- 
sionately truthful  law  partner 
and  biographer,  in  a'  lecture  at 
Springfield,  111.,  in  1866. 

Herndon's  story  was  the  story 
popularized  by  Hollywood,  stage 
and  schoolbook. 

*  *   * 

Herndon  didn't  imagine  it.    He 

talked  to  people  who  had  known 
both  Lincoln  and  Ann  in  New 
Salem,  their  friends  and  relatives 
and  neighbors.  He  set  down  what 
they  told  him.  He  wrote  letters 
and  carefully  kept  all  his  cor- 
respondence. He  pursued  every 
clue.  All  of  his  evidence  has 
been  preserved. 

But  he  had  one  undefeatable 
enemy:  Time.  All  of  his  ma- 
terial was  accumulated  30  years 
after  the  event. 

*  *   * 

He  was  dependent  upon  memo- 
ries or,  worse,  the  recollections 
of  what  some  second  party  had 
said. 

It  is  a  point  to  consider  also 
that  he  was  amassing  material 
at  a  time  (1886)  when  a  person's 
eagerness  for  self-glorification 
through  any  association,  however 
remote,  with  a  recently  martyred 
president  would  tend  to  color 
memory. 

*  *   *. 

As  this   lack  of   contemporary 


the  quarterly  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Research  Society,  an- 
nounced a  new  find. 

Jay  Monaghan,  editor  of  the 
library,  had  been  poking  through 
old  newspaper  files. 

*  *   * 

Among  them  was  the  Feb.  15, 
1862,  issue  of  the  Menard  Axis, 
published  in  Petersburg,  111.,  by 
John  Hill,  son  of  the  Sam  Hill 
who  had  been  a  partner  of  John 
McNamar  (to  whom  Ann  Rut- 
ledge was  engaged  before  Lincoln 
came  along)  in  New  Salem's  first 
store. 

In  that  old  paper,  Monaghan 
found  an  article,  "A  Romance  of 
Reality,"  which  told  of  the  love 
between  an  "awkward  youth" 
and  an  "angelic  lady."  The  youth 
was  named — Lincoln — the  lday 
was  not,  but  unmistakably  she 
was  Ann  Rutledge. 

*  *    * 

The  story  dovetailed  with 
Herndon's  version.  It  had  been 
published  four  years  prior  to 
Herndon's  Springfield  speech 
which  generally  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  first  public  utter- 
ance of  the  story.  It  proved  that 
Herndon  had  not  originated  the 
tale. 

Even  this  has  not  stilled  the 
debate,  however.  J.  G.  Randall, 
professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  author  of 


evidence  became  apparent,  his- 
torians began  to  raise  their  voices 
in  question  of  the  story.  Careful 
biographers  conceded  that  the 
Herndon  version  was  based  upon 
a  shaky  foundation. 

Then,  in  1927,  Paul  M.  Angle, 
head  of  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
cal Library,  flatly  termed  the 
Lincoln-Rutledge  romance  "one 
of  the  great  myths  of  American 
history."  x 

*  *  * 

There  the  matter  stood  until 
last  year,  when  Angle,  writing  in 


the  recent  "Lincoln  the  President, 
Springfield  to  Gettysburg,"  points 
out  that  the  Hill  story  too  is  in- 
direct testimony  (a  son  reciting 
his  father's  memory),  and  cites 
flaws  in  the  narrative. 

*  *   * 

Further,  after  an  exhaustive 
assaying  of  all  sources,  he  says  he 
has  found  "no  thoroughly  veri- 
fied utterance  of  Lincoln,  written 
or  oral,  in  which  Ann  Rutledge 
is  even  mentioned." 

One  hope  of  settlement  beyond 
challenge  remains.  That  hope  lies 
in  the  unpublished  Abraham  Lin- 
coln papers,  approximately  10,000 
items,  which  are  under  seal  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

They    have    been    there    since 

1923,  when  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
son  of  the  President,  deeded  them 
to  the  library  with  the  proviso 
that  they  not  be  published  until 
21  years  after  his  death. 

That  21  years  will  end  July  26, 
1947. 

*  ♦  * 

The  great  bulk  of  these  papers 

are  official  documents. 

But  there  is  just  a  bare  chance 
that  somewhere  among  them  may 
be  evidence— a  letter  to  or  from 
Ann  Rutledge,  perhaps — which 
will  establish  the  Lincoln-Rut- 
ledge story  in  its  true  historical 
status. 


Mary  Todd,  Ann  Rutledge  defenders 
search  for  influence  on  Lincoln 


by  Cathy  Monroe 

Defenders  of  Ann  Rutledge  as 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  love  gen- 
erally seem  unable  to  accept  that 
he  ever  truly  loved  his  wife,  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln. 

And  vice  versa. 

"It's  as  if  the  rise  in  standing  of 
one  necessitates  a  decline  in  the 
standing  of  the  other,"  said  Ju- 
dith Everson,  a  Sangamon  State 
University  English  professor  who 
presided  over  the  15th  annual 
Abraham  Lincoln  Symposium  on 
Friday. 

As  a  result,  many  scholars 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  mid- 
dle ground  in  evaluating  either 
woman,  Everson  said 

Ann  often  is  portrayed  either 
as  Lincoln's  first  and  only  love  or 
as  the  mean-spirited  invention  of 
William  llerndun.  Mary's  long- 
time foe  and  her  late  husband's 
longtime  law  partner. 

And  Mary  Is  pictured  as  either 
a  wildly  Irrational  hellcat  or  the 
educated  belle  whose  breeding 
strongly  influenced  her  hus- 
band's manner  and  smoothed  his 
way  to  greatness. 

The  truth  about  either  woman 
is  likely  to  remain  elusive,  Ever- 
son said.  But,  she  added,  the  spec- 
ulation undoubtedly  will  con- 
tinue because  the  lives  of  both 
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Jean  Baker 


Ann  and  Mary  are  fraught  with 
the  stuff  of  romance. 

The  symposium,  entitled  "Lin- 
coln and  Home,"  brought  to- 
gether two  renowned  historians 
to  discuss  two  key  women  in  the 
Great  Emancipator's  life. 

They  admitted  to  a  lack  of 
agreement. 

Jean  Baker,  author  of  "Mary 
Todd  Lincoln:  A  Biography," 
which  gives  a  sympathetic  view 
of  the  much-maligned  first  lady, 
portrayed  Mary  as  the  product  of 
her  times. 


John  Simon 


"Mary  Lincoln  managed  her 
home  in  such  an  orthodox  way 
that  those  who  would  make  her 
an  eccentric  in  Springfield  would 
do  well  to  look  elsewhere,"  said 
Baker,  who  Is  Elizabeth  Todd 
Professor  of  History  at  Goucher 
College,  Towson,  Md. 


Baker  contended  Mary's  mar- 
riage to  Lincoln  occurred  during 
a  seminal  change  in  the  role  of 

0  continued  on  page  12 


Todd  and  Rutledge 
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American  women  As  the  woman's 
responsibility  to  produce  household 
goods  waned, her  place  as  a  mother 
and  household  manager  grew  all-Im- 
portant. 

Mary  took  this  new  attitude  much 
to  heart,  closely  involving  herself  in 
her  sons'  education  and  playtime, 
Baker  said  She  also  limited  the  size 
of  her  family,  apparently  conforming 
to  an  ideal  that  would  allow  a  mother 
to  devote  more  time  to  each  child. 

"Somehow,  at  Eighth  and  Jackson, 
the  Lincolns  controlled  their  fertil- 
ity," Baker  quipped.  She  later  added, 
"It's  awfully  hard  to  get  inside  the 
Lincolns'  bedroom  130  years  later," 
but  said  the  couple  seems  to  have  had 
an  intimate  sexual  life. 

To  a  great  degree.  Baker  said, 
Mary  was  a  single  parent. 

"For  all  (Lincoln's)  devotion  to  the 
little  codgers,'  as  he  called  them,  he 
was  a  distracted  man,"  Baker  said. 

And,  because  Lincoln  was  so  often 
absent  while  practicing  law  and  pro- 
moting his  political  career,  Mary  as- 
sumed duties  that  did  not  typically 
fall  to  wives. 

Lincoln  probably  abdicated  other 
typically  male  responsibilities  to 
Mary  because  she  had  served  early 
on  as  his  teacher  in  social  behavior. 


Baker  said. 

"Mary  Lincoln  gave  Abraham  Lin- 
coln a  lifetime  course  in  gentility," 
she  said.  "In  turn,  he  turned  over  to 
her  the  management  of  the  home." 

Mary  brought  thosehabitswithher 
to  Washington,  where  her  manage- 
ment style  quickly  clashed  with  what 
the  public  expected  of  their  first  lady, 
Baker  said. 

"She  often  violated  the  boundaries 
erected  around  proper  female  de- 
portment," Baker  said.  But  in  manag- 
ing her  household,  "she  was  only 
doing  what  was  expected  of  her  and 
expected  as  well  of  millions  of  other 
American  women  who  lived  by  the 
dictates  of  self-conscious  manage- 
ment of  home,  of  husband  and  of  chil- 
dren." 

John  Simon,  a  renowned  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  scholar,  says  Mary's  passion- 
ate denial  of  Ann  Rutledge's  exist- 
ence proves  one  thing. 

"It  establishes  only  that  Lincoln 
had  never  dared  tell  his  wife  about 
his  questionable  courtship,"  said 
Simon,  a  history  professor  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University-Carbondale. 

As  the  story  goes,  Lincoln,  at  26. 
fell  In  love  with  Ann  while  boarding 
at  her  father's  tavern  In  New  Salem. 
They  were  secretly  betrothed,  but 
Ann  refused  to  marry  until  she  could 
break  an  engagement  to  a  man  who 


was  on  an  extended  business  trip. 

Before  his  return,  22-year-old  Ann 
died  of  typhoid  in  1835,  and  Lincoln 
fell  Into  a  deep  depression  that 
alarmed  his  friends. 

Simon  said  the  story  was  made 
public  31  years  after  Ann's  death  and 
about  19  months  after  Lincoln's  in  a 
long  and  rambling  speech  by  former 
Lincoln  law  partner,  William  Hern- 
don. 

Herndon  insisted  Lincoln  was 
never  able  to  love  another  woman 
and  that  Ann's  profound  influence 
shaped  Lincoln  into  a  great  man  and 
explained  his  lifelong  melancholy. 

Mary  promptly  denounced  Hern- 
don's  story  as  a  lie  and  him  as  a  "mi- 
serable man."  Calling  Herndon  un- 
couth, socially  inept  and  a  habitual 
drunk,  she  claimed  her  husband  took 
him  for  a  partner  out  of  pity. 


Simon  traced  Herndon  and  Mary's  es- 
trangement to  an  1837  waltz,  which 
led  Herndon  to  comment  that  Mary 
had  glided  "with  the  ease  of  a  ser- 
pent." 

Despite  the  protestations  of  Lin- 
coln's family  and  Mary's  allies,  the 
Ann  Rutledge  story  has  persisted. 
Simon  said. 

Her  brother  confirmed  the  engage- 
ment and  Lincoln's  depression  over 
Ann's  death,  he  said.  However,  Simon 
added,  Lincoln's  courtship  of  Mary 
Owens  a  year  after  Ann's  death 
seems  to  dispel  the  notion  that  Ann 
bad  a  profound  effect  on  his  later  life. 

"While  the  full  story  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge and  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
never  be  known,  the  reality  of  their 
story  seems  certain,"  he  said.  "(Ann) 
should  take  her  proper  place  In  Lin- 
coln biographies." 


